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BLACKS BECOME FIREFIGHTERS THROUGH 
U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT, UNION EFFORT 


WASHINGTON -- “Persenst ly, I had never seen a black firefighter when I was 
a kid." 

So remarks Terry Wortham, a former engineering drafter and now a firefighter 
with the City of Los Angeles. 

Wartham is among 956 members of minority groups who have landed jobs as fire- 
fighters through a joint outreach effort of the U.S. Labor Department and the AFL-CIO's 
International Association of Fire Fighters (IAFF). 

IAFF is helping fire departments across the country actively recruit and hire 
minority group members and women for the first time. 

Wortham and Harmon Clarke, both blacks, are graduates of the Labor Recruitment 
Program and have nothing but praise for the program. 

After applicants are recruited, they attend an orientation session to learn 
about the scope of the program and the materials that will be used in classes. 

During several weeks of classes, applicants are tested and retested in their 
areas of weakness. They are exposed to examples of questions they'll face on the 
city's civil service exam, and they learn shortcuts to save time on tests. 

After passing the first written exams, recruits get coaching on grooming and 
appearance and on physical agility exams. 

For Clarke and Wortham, the LRP paid off last December when they outscored all 
other probationary firefighters and placed first and second on their final written 
and performance tests. 


Before entering the program, Clarke, 22, was going to college and was employed 


as a student worker in the fire department. Wortham, 27, was successfully employed 


as an engineering drafter at an aerospace firm. 


(More ) 
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Clarke and Wortham believe that as firefighters they are helping their community. 

Says Clarke: "When youngsters in the community see a black firefighter, they 
relate to him. They want to be firefighters, too." 

"Changing the Images of Firefighters," an article by Stephen Brown in Worklife 
magazine, describes how the outreach effort, operated by the IAFF is helping minority 
group persons like Clarke and Wortham become firefighters. Brown is a Labor Department 
information officer in San Francisco. 

The program, supported by a new $397,149 contract from the U.S. Labor Department's 
Employment and Training Administration, calls for recruiting teams to operate in 10 


cities--Akron, Atlanta, Houston, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Norfolk, San 


Antonio, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


Worklife, the monthly journal of the Labor Department's Employment and Training 
Administration, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. Subscription is $15.30 a year, a single 


copy, $1.30. 
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REGULATIONS ON AFFIRMATIVE ACTION FOR VETERANS 
ISSUED BY U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- Final regulations implementing provisions of the Vietnam Era 
Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974 have been issued by the U.S. Labor 
Department. 

The regulations augment the mandatory job listing requirement of federal con- 
tractors by requiring them to take affirmative action to employ and advance in 


employment disabled veterans and veterans of the Vietnam era. The regulations were 


published in the Federal Register of June 25, 1976. 


Contractors continue to be required to list all their job openings with 
appropriate state employment services and to file quarterly reports regarding their 
employment of disabled and Vietnam era veterans. 

The regulations are effective in all cases of contracts or subcontracts amounting 
to $10,000 or more. They require state employment services to give preference in 
referral to jobs. 

The final regulations limit the uses for which an employer may consider a 
veteran's discharge papers to those which are job related. 

Responsibility for enforcement of section 402 of the Vietnam Era Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act is with the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 


Programs, Employment Standards Administration, of the Labor Department. 





July 5, 1976 


NEW RULES FOR EMPLOYING MINORS 
IN CETA-SPONSORED PROGRAMS PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Wage and Hour Division has proposed 


a revision in its child labor regulations to permit minors 14 to 16 years of age to 
work during school hours in approved training programs under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973. 

The proposal, which appeared in the Federal Register June 22, outlines the 
steps a CETA prime sponsor must take to obtain approval to employ such minors 
and indicates the type of information that must be provided on each participating 
youth. 

The Department's Regional Administrator for Employment and Training would be 
given responsibility for approving or denying prime sponsor applications. 

Interested persons have until Aug. 6, 1976, to submit written comments on the 
proposal to the Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor, 


Washington, D.C. 20210. 
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ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS TO DEVELOP 
APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- The Associated Independent Electrical Contractors of America 
(AIECA) will promote and develop new apprenticeship programs and expand existing ones 
with Labor Department assistance, Assistant Secretary of Labor William H. Kolberg 
has announced. 

The $93,800 contract calls for developing six regional consortiums of AIECA 
members to establish new programs in areas where population figures indicate current 
or future demands for journeymen in the electrical field are not being met. 

For existing programs, the project goal is to encourage participation of 
local high schools, vocational and technical centers, and junior colleges in developing 


pathways into apprenticeship for their students. 


State and local planning councils created under the Comprehensive Employment 


and Training Act (CETA) will be approached to participate in aiding these programs. 


The AIECA staff will work with local AIECA members and chambers of commerce to 
provide technical assistance in both the expansion and development areas. 
The ten existing programs to be expanded are in: 
Austin, Tex. Savannah, Ga. 
Dallas, Tex. Huntsville, Ala. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Wichita, Kans. 
Lower Rio Grande Valley, Tex. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Macon, Ga. Tulsa, Okla. 
New programs will be explored with AIECA members in six geographically cohesive 
They are: 
-- New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 


-- South Carolina, Maryland, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Virginia 


-- Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, Kansas, 
Indiana, and Kentucky 
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-- Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Arkansas 

-- Washington, Oregon, and Utah 

-- California, Nevada, and Arizona 

The contract is the first between the Department of Labor and AIECA. David 
Stewart is project director for AIECA. Offices are located at 1201 N. Watson Rd., 


Suite 164, Arlington, Tex. 76011, phone (817) 640-8121. 
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REVISIONS IN ‘ADVERSE EFFECT' WAGE RATES 
PROPOSED BY U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- The hourly wage rates determined by the U.S. Department of Labor 
as necessary to prevent adverse effect on U.S. workers when growers hire temporary 
foreign agricultural workers are being revised according to proposed changes 
published in the Federal Register of June 22, 1976. 

Rates in 10 states are affected. They are revised annually to reflect changes 
in labor market conditions where significant numbers of foreign agricultural workers 
are employed. 

The department is proposing that “adverse effect" hourly wage rates be offered 
to agricultural workers in the following states: 

STATE RATE 
Connecticut $2.61 
Florida (sugar cane only) 3.04 
Maine 2.69 
Maryland oad 
Massachusetts 56 
New Hanpshire .82 
New York -48 


Vermont By: 


Virginia 2.44 


West Virginia 2.74 


Interested parties have 15 days in which to express their views on the 


proposed new rates and other changes. 


(More) 
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The "adverse effect" rate is the hourly wage rate that an employer must offer 
¥.S. workers--and foreign workers as well--in order to be able to apply for a 


labor certification for the temporary use of foreign workers. Since the influx 


of temporary foreign labor in agriculture has the effect of lowering prevailing 


wage rates, the Labor Department has established these rates to offset the adverse 
effect that importing foreign workers has on U.S. employees in similar kinds of jobs. 

In the states for which adverse effect rates are being published, temporary 
foreign agricultural workers are imported primarily for crop harvesting activities, 
that is, to pick apples in the eastern seaboard states and to cut sugar cane in 
Florida. 

To obtain the 1976 adverse effect wage rate, the prior year's rate was adjusted 
by the percentage change in the Agriculture Department's farm wage rate for field 
and livestock workers between 1974 and 1975. For the individual New England states, 
the prior year's adverse effect rate for each state was adjusted by the percentage 
change in all the New England states because of the limited use of hired agricultural 
labor in that area. 

Two other changes are proposed: (1) extending from 20 to 60 days, the period 
of time allowing the Labor Deaprtment's Employment and Training Administration to 
determine the availability of domestic workers, and (2) increasing from $3.40 to 
$4.00 per day the maximun charge allowed to be made by employers, upon showing of 
economic necessity, for furnishing three meals a day to employees. This change 
recognizes the increase in food costs. This maximun charge has not been increased 


for six years. 
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CETA ASSESSMENT SHOWS MOST PRIME 
SPONSORS PERFORMING WELL 


WASHINGTON -- Of the 431 state and local governments conducting employment and 
training programs with federal funds, 95 percent performed satisfactorily or close 


to it, according to a legally required annual assessment conducted by the U. S. Labor 


Department. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor William H. Kolberg, in announcing the results of 
the performance audit, which determines funding decisions for the coming fiscal year, 
said that 409 sponsors received satisfactorily or marginally satisfactory marks. Over 
260 were listed as entirely satisfactory. 

Kolberg said the Employment and Training Administration's (ETA) assessment 
found "only 20 prime sponsors or five percent to be unsatisfactory in meeting the 
provisions and goals of the plan they proposed--and ETA approved--for funding for 
the past year." 

All sponsors were reviewed and classified as either "satisfactory,' "marginal," 
or “unsatisfactory,” based on their performance in six critical program areas as 
published in the Federal Register of Feb. 20, 1976. 

If a sponsor received an unsatisfactory rating in any one of the three most 
critical performance criteria--performance-against-plan, financial reporting, or 
management information--it resulted in an overall unsatisfactory rating. 

An unsatisfactory rating in any two of the other criteria--adherence to 
regional office directives, grant management, or establishment of advisory councils-- 
also resulted in an overall unsatisfactory rating. 

Kolberg pointed out that the unsatisfactory category "does not mean necessarily 
that the prime sponsor is operating a totally inadequate program or that ETA will 
not continue funding. 


(More ) 
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"It is merely an indicator specifying problem areas the sponsor, in conjunction 
with ETA, must resolve prior to receiving Fiscal Year 1977 grants. 

"I feel reasonably certain that prime sponsors in the unsatisfactory category 
will be able to take the corrective actions necessary to eliminate their shortcomings," 
Kolberg said. 

"IT have directed our regional offices to work with the prime sponsors to 
eliminate the problem areas and assist with the corrections necessary to permit them 
to continue the sponsorship of programs in the new fiscal year." 

Marginal ratings meant that prime sponsors were not performing completely 
satisfactorily but were capable of improving and performing.satisfactorily by the 
start of the fiscal year Oct. 1, 1976. 

The formal assessment of performance, required by the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA), was conducted between April 1 and May 31 by the ETA's 
regional offices. 


Primary programs assessed were Title I, comprehensive employment and training 


services, and Title II, public service employment. Special Governors Grants were 


also assessed. 
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1 OF 3 FAMILIES HEADED BY A WOMAN 
LIVES AT POVERTY LEVEL, REPORT SAYS 


WASHINGTON -- One in three families headed by a woman is living at or below the 
poverty level, according to an article in the June issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
By contrast, only 1 in 18 families headed by a man lives at or below the 

poverty level. 

These are some of the findings reported in "Women Who Head Families: A 
Socioeconomic Analysis," by Beverly Johnson McEaddy, an economist with the U.S. 

Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The article examines data from March 1975 when 7.2 million families, 13.0 percent 
of all families, were headed by single, separated, divorced or widowed women. 

Women heading their own families are younger than in earlier periods. Since 
1960, their median age has dropped from 50.5 to 43.4 years. This younger average 
age is directly related to the increased number of divorced and single (never married) 
women heading families. 

Widows made up about half (49.9 percent) of female family heads in 1960 but 
only about one-third (35.3 percent) in 1975. 

Black women accounted for a third of the overall increase in the number of 
female heads since 1960. Their percentage share of female family heads grew from 
21.1 percent to 26.8 percent. 

More than half (54.3 percent) of all women heading families were in the labor 
force in 1975, compared with just over two-fifths of wives (44.4 percent). Divorced, 
separated, and single family heads, whose median ages were in the 30's, were more 
likely to be working than widows, whose median age was 60. 


The overall unemployment rate of women who head families (10.0 percent) was 


higher than the rate for wives (8.5 percent), mainly because of the higher unemployment 


rate of black women heading families (14.0 percent). 


(More) 
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The March 1975 Current Population Survey found that the 1974 median family income 


for all female family heads was $6,400, less than half that of husband-wife families-- 


$13,800. About 2.8 million of these families had a total income less than $5,000. 


Among nonfarm families headed by women, the poverty level in 1974 was $5,014 for a 
four-person family, $3,822 for a three-person family, and $3,167 for a two-person 
family. 

The number of children living in families headed by women has risen sharply. 
From March 1970 to March 1975, the proportion of children under age 19 in families 
without fathers has grown from 1 out of 10 to 1 out of 7, or more than 9 million 
children. 

Other articles in the June Monthly Labor Review include "Educational and 
Occupational Goals of Men and Women at Black Colleges," "Labor from the Revolution 
to the Civil War," the second in a series of historical articles marking the 
Bicentennial, and "Productivity in the Nonmetallic Minerals Industry, 1954-75." 

The Monthly Labor Review, a publication of the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, at $2.40 a copy ($20.00 a year subscription). 


### 
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WORK STOPPAGES: MAY 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Idleness attibutable to work stoppages increased in May for the 
third consecutive month, reaching the highest level since August 1974, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The 0.29 percent of estimated total working time due to work stoppages this 
month (2.9 working days idle per thousand) exceeded the 0.18 percent recorded in 


April 1976, the 0.20 percent in May 1975. Work stoppage activity customarily 


peaks in the late spring and early summer months. 


Cumulative idleness for the first 5 months of 1976 reached 0.13 percent of 
estimated total working time, matching the tevel recorded for the same period last 
year. 

Total Stoppages in May 

-- The number of stoppages in effect rose to 912, well above the April total 
of 650 and also higher than the 850 stoppages which occurred in May 1975. 

-- Approximately 402,000 workers were involved in stoppages during May, a 
decline from the abnormally high April total of 555,000 workers caused by a brief 
stoppage in the trucking industry. The total in May 1975 was 265,000. 

-- Days of idleness increased to 4.6 million in May, the highest for any 
month since August 1974. Days of idleness were 3.3 million in May 1975. 

-- Work stoppages in May averaged 441 workers per strike, smaller than the 
846 average in April, but larger than the May 1975 average of 312 workers. 

-- The average duration of strikes (as measured by days per worker involved) 
was 11.5 days in May, an increase over the 5.9 days in April. In May 1975, 


average strike duration was 12.5 days. 
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-- Eight strikes involving 5,000 workers or more were in effect during May, 


compared wirh seven in April. The eight large strikes accounted for 40 percent of 


all days idle in May, compared with 48 percent of total idleness in April. Workers 


involved in large strikes represented 31 percent of all strikers in May. Almost 
two-thirds of the idleness resulting from large strikes in May was attributable 
to the work stoppage in the rubber industry. 
Stoppages Beginning in May © 

-- More stoppages started in May--653--than in any month since July 1974. 
New stoppages in May 1975 totaled 555. 

-- An estimated 222,000 workers participated in stoppages that began in May, 


compared with 493,000 in April and 187,000 in May 1975. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--MAY 1976 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.6 percent in May before seasonal 
adjustment to 169.2 (1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor reported. 

The CPI in May was 6.2 percent higher than in May 1975. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI rose 0.6 percent in May. This compares 
with an increase of 0.4 percent in April, 0.2 percent in March, and 0.1 percent in 
February. The acceleration in May was due to larger increases than in April for food 
and some other commodities. 

The food index rose 1.0 percent in May, following an increase of 0.6 percent 
in April and declines in the first 3 months of this year. Beef prices rose sharply, 
the first increase this year. Increases for pork and poultry were considerably 
larger than in April, and prices of cereal and bakery products moved up for the 
first time in 4 months. 


Coffee prices, which have moved up steadily since mid-1975, rose further in 


May--4.8 percent--to a level 35 percent higher than in May 1975. On the other hand, 


fresh vegetable prices fell 7.4 percent in May after rising 7.2 percent in April. 
Fresh fruit prices declined after rising for a couple of months. Prices of processed 
fruits and vegetables continued to move down. 

The index for commodities other than food rose 0.6 percent in May. This 
compares with an average monthly increase of about 0.3 percent in the previous 8 
months. The index for gasoline and motor oil rose 0.9 percent after seasonal 
adjustment in May--the first increase since last October. Apparel prices, which had 


been rising by about 0.2 percent per month recently, rose 0.5 percent in May. 


(More) 
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Prices of other commodities such as fuel oil, houses, and new cars also rose 


more in May than‘in April. Although the index for used cars advanced sharply for 


the fourth consecutive month, the May increase of 1.9 percent after seasonal adjust- 


ment was smaller than in any of the preceding 3 months. Price increases were also 
smaller than in recent months for household durables and tobacco products. 

The rise in the services index of 0.4 percent in May was about the same as in 
April and much smaller than earlier this year. There were, however, some differences 
in the source of the April and May increases. The index for mortgage interest 
rates declined in May--the first seasonally adjusted decline since last October. 

The rise in charges for housekeeping services was smaller than in recent months. 
In contrast, gas and electricity rates, which showed a small rise in April, increased 
1.1 percent in May. Among other services, the rise in hospital service charges 
continued to moderate in May as did charges for apparel-related services, but 
charges for transportation services showed a somewhat larger increase in May than 


in April. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN MAY 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Preliminary real earnings figures--covering full-time and part- 
time workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the 
American economy--increased in May, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor announced. 

(Real earnings--or earnings in constant: dollars--are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index. ) 

Real gross average weekly earnings increased 1.5 percent from April to May 
after allowance for the usual seasonal variation. This was due to a 0.8 percent 
increase in average weekly hours and a 1.3 percent increase in average hourly earnings, 


which offset a 0.6 percent increase in the Consumer Price Index. 


Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 2.6 percent. Average 


hourly earnings increased 7.8 percent and hours rose 1.1 percent, counteracting a 

6.2 percent rise in the Consumer Price Index. (Before adjsutment for the increase 
in the Consumer Price Index and for seasonal change, average weekly earnings were 

$174.85 in May, compared with $160.28 a year earlier. ) 

Real spendable earnings--average real weekly pay of all workers reduced by 
Social Security and Federal income tax rates applicable to a married worker with three 
dependents who earned the average amouiit--increased 1.2 percent from the April level, 
seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were up 0.7 percent. This small over- 
the-year increase in contrast to the over-the-month change is due to the effect of 
changes in the tax law over the past year. Significant reductions in tax liabilities 
became effective in May 1975. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power increased 
0.1 percent from April. Compared with a year ago, the index was up 1.4 percent. 

The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry 
shifts, such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


### 








Dear Consumer 


1976 ‘Bill of Rights 
For ICF Patients 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


“But I don’t want to empty bed pans!” 

If someone you know was expected to do such 
a chore or follow a prescribed regimen while living 
in a nursing home, you should know that new 
Federal regulations are now doing away with such 


practices. 


In one of my earlier columns on nursing homes, 
I told you that Health, Education and Welfare 
Dept. (HEW) was developing: a patients’ bill of 
rights for nursing homes. Comments received by 
HEW from consumers indicated a need for such a 
regulation to protect the dignity of the patients. 


The bill of rights for 
skilled nursing facilities 
(SNFs) — which provides 
round-the-clock nursing serv- 
ices to patients sick enough 
to need them and entitles 
them to receive Federal 
funds through Medicare and 
Medicaid programs—became 
effective in December 1974. 
Similar rights for residents 
of intermediate care facili- 
ties (ICFs)— institutions for 
patients (including the men- 
tally retarded) who need 
more than custodial care but 
who do not need the same 
level of care that SNFs must 
provide—are in effect as of 
June 1976. 

These patients’ rights 
apply to all residents if the 
nursing homes receive Fed- 
eral funds through Medi- 
care and Medicaid programs 
—and most of these homes 
receive some Federal funds. 
Therefore, having Medicaid 
or Medicare patients in the 
nursing homes has the prac- 
tical effect of providing a 
bill of rights for all patients. 

The new regulations pro- 
vide that: 

@ Patients do not have 
to work for the nursing 
homes unless they want to. 
However, because some work 
may be therapeutic, the work 
may be included in his or 
her plan of care. 

® Patients must be told 
what their rights and re- 


sponsibilities are, what serv- 
ices are available and what 
additional charges there are 
for certain services. 

© Only a doctor (or in 
institutions for the mentally 
retarded, a qualified mental 
retardation professional) 
may authorize chemical or 
physical restraints except in 
emergencies. 

@ Patients may use their 
own personal clothing and 
other possessions as space 
permits. 

e If married, the patient 
is ensured privacy for visits 
by spouse; if both husband 
and wife are residents, they 
can share a room. 

@ Patients have the right 
to refuse treatment as well 
as to refuse to participate in 
research projects. 

® Patients’ records must 
be treated confidentially. 
The patients’ written consent 
would be required for re- 
lease of information to per- 
sons not otherwise author- 
ized under law to receive it. 


For more general infor- 
mation about nursing homes, 
the American Health Care 
Association has revised its 
pamphlet. Thinking About a 
Nursing Home? It is avail- 
able free by writing to the 
association at 1200 15th St., 
NW, Washington, DC. 
20005. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The U. S. Labor Department has changed the official name of its "Migrant and 
Seasonal Farmworker Manpower Programs" by deleting the word "Manpower" from the 
title. 

### 


During fiscal 1975, funds for programs serving migrant and seasonal farmworkers 


under Section 303 of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act amounted to 


$63.2 million, according to the 1976 "Employment and Training Report for the 
President." 
### 

Of the 45,799 new enrollees in the Job Corps program during fiscal year 1975, 
men outnumbered women by 3 to 1, with the majority of enrollees under 18 years 
of age, according to the "Employment and Training Report for the President" for 
1976. 

### 

"Prime sponsors" are units of state and local government that are responsible 
for operating employment and training programs under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA). 

### 

As the federal-state unemployment insurance (UI) program observed its 40th 
anniversary in 1975, the benefits it has paid to unemployed workers approached 
$100 billion, according to the 1976 "Employment and Training Report of the 


President." 











